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THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 


The Confectioner’s Oracle, containing Receipts for Desserts, Sc. &c. 
with others for Pastry-Cooks, and an Elucidation of the Principles 
of Good Cheer. Being a Companion to Dr Kitchener's Cook's 
Oracle. By W.Gunter. 12mo. pp. 238. Miller. 


Ove cannot open this book, without fancying that one scents all 
the good things that we see mentioned in it,—the cakes, candies, 
creams, ices, preserved fruit,—the raspberry tarts, and the syrups 
of violet. Mr Gunter, whom “ the Gods have made poetical,” 
and who quotes Greek, Latin, and Italian, for his purpose, justly 
claims for his art something of a superior elegance to that of all 
others connected with the table. We except the Fruiterer; but 
his is not more of an in-door, than an out-of-door art. The 
Fruiterer belongs to all times of the day, and all places except the 
high street; whereas pastry and confectionary must be eaten, 
housed. There is a sort of sophistication connected with them, 
which does not do for pure nature. The little boy is the only per- 
son that can eat his bun in the face of heaven, and not be ashamed. 
And we suspect, that with all the helps of Mr Gunter, no masti- 
cator of jelly cakesor eats meringues his felicity with half the satis- 
faction, that he did his bun when he was a little boy. 

The superiority of confectionary and pastry over other cookery 
consists in its association with fruits and grain. A cookery-book 
reminds one of the shambles. The confectioner talks to us of 
sugars, and oranges, and violets. He lives in quite another world. 
He is of the garden and the dairy. Eve, who “ tempered dulcet 
creams,” was the mother of his pretty girls in the pastry-shops. 
Cookery did not begin till after the fall. We confess, if our bad 
habits would let us, we would never eat joint more, but stick to 
this paradisaical eating, and have blood made up of raspberries and 
the rose. It is not moral weakness that prompts us to the wish, 
anymore than bodily weakness would follow it. To get out of the 
necessity of beef-eating, would be to get out of the necessity of 
excitement and clouded energy. The weakest stomachs are those 
which assimilate best with flesh already made. ‘To take to a sud- 
den course of living upon fruits and farina, might endanger it ; but 
he that had never lived on anything else, would probably beat us 
all. The late General Elliott, whose picture by Sir Joshua may be 
seen in Pall-mall, stout, military, with a nose as energetic as his 
cocked-hat, lived entirely on fruit and vegetables. 

But to our author. Mr Gunter seems to be two, if not ‘three 
gentlemen at once,” in his book. There is first, the gay, banter- 
ing, scholarly Gunter, superior to his trade, and tossing his quota- 
tions about him, from the Greek and Latin: there is the- profes- 
sional Gunter, important in his undertaking, and piquing himself 
on the patronage of his lords and ladies ; and finally, there is the 
Gunter of the frontispiece, sitting beside a table with a fowl on it, 
and looking as melancholy as the first is gay. Heseems to have no 
appetite to his dish, but rather to be deploring the bad digestion of 
some previous one, one of his hands being in his waistcoat, and his 
face looking incredulous of the pleasures of this world. This 
Gunter may be the second; but he ought not to have been so 
candid in his lemon-peel. Great men cannot always afford to be 
seen in their simplicity. He should have given us a head of him- 
re in its smartest condition, like Mr Ude or Mr Farley ; and not 

ave led the reader to suppose that a confectioner can look 

mortal. 
ign Gunter in his professional state, we have nothing to 
- We take it for granted that his cakes and jellies are made 
after the most exquisite fashion, otherwise the facetious Gunter 
egress introduced *¢ Earl Powis” making a speech in his 
- In the Advice to Confectioners, we have a sketch of the 








history of the science, more smart than satisfactory; and in the 
Appendix, we are presented, in a most unexpected and disinteresied 
manner, with remarks on digestion, and earnest advice to take 
care of one’s health by air, temperance and exercise. Such is the 
March of Intellect, like those of the white ants, over one’s very table, 
and so thoughtful does an eater of pastry become in spite of the 
vivacity of his set-to. This reminds us, that Mr Gunter may say 
what he pleases against cooks, as distinguished from pastry-cooks, 
but of all the substances taken into the daring stomachs of men, 
the physicians tell us (and we believe them) that there is none so 
difficult to conquer, and so provocative of horror in the struggle, as 
the compound of flour and fried butter, known to the unsuspecting 
under the innocent name of pie-crust. The boy goes on bearing 
it for along time; but as he grows older, ‘“‘ shades of the prison- 
house” begin to close in upon kim, as Mr Wordsworth says ; that 
is to say, of pie-crust: for it is clear, by the speculative melancholy 
of that poet, that he has been a large eater of it in his tinte. 
“The child,” as he says, “is father to the man,” that is, begets all 
the habits of the grown person; and pie-crust, he may depend 
upon it, is the origin of much melancholy blank verse, and theo- 
logical dilemma. We except this from the innocencies of our 
pastry, unless our readers are fox-hunters, or run about as they 
did in the days when pie was bliss. In that case they may eat 
anything. 

But we have another objection to make to the elegant Gunter ; 
which is, that in endeavouring to exalt his art into new regions of the 
sweet, he becomes profane, and talks of love and the ladies! Now 
we must never have two such things as love and the love of eating 
brought together. If eating in its most innocent shape (as no 
doubt may be the case) is found in connexion with love, care must 
be taken to distinguish one love from the other, and not confound 
their metaphors and their sympathies. Here is Dr Kitchener, in 
the introduction, represented as talking of the “‘ epicurism of the 
sex,” and recommending Mr Gunter to give “‘a sort of elec- 
trical and thrilling impulsion” to all the ladies! We hope 
they will be on their guard, the next time they see him. He 
is an accomplished but dangerous man. In the same place, 
we are told that the eating of a delicate confection, compared 
with that of a ragout, is like the finer feeling of a “ second 
love” compared with ‘ the undistinguishing ardour of a first 
attachment ;” and in the appendix, an appetite, which requires 
exciting, is likened to the ‘ lukewarm heart of a husband” made 
warmer by the ‘‘ caresses of his wife.” We beg the lady patron- 
nesses of Mr Gunter to put a stop to these profane images. ‘There 
is an elegance in the pleasures of confectionary, which does not 
extend to every sort of eating; but the grosser part of both sexes 
have already a notion that eating and loving are entertainments of 
the same family; and if those who understand the matter, do not 
interfere, we shall have horrid women, or rather no-women, laying 
down the laws of beef ‘and affection over the dinner-table, and 
making out that people have no mind to anything but body. 
Miserable creatures! No body can have a mind to theirs. They 
never bring together the two ideas of love and women. They are 
women and lobster-sauce, and fit only to be loved by cannibals. 
They are “‘ fond” of fish! An ogre would be ‘* fond” of them. 

Ladies and sweetmeats may undoubtedly be brought together, 
and there are occasions, when love and sweetmeats may be so: 
there is a pretty instance of it in a scene in La Fontaine’s love-ma- 
king novel, called the Family of Halden. Mr Gunter tells us, 
that ‘‘ English Meringues” are an especial favourite with the 
Marchioness of C——; in whose praises, and those of her lovely 
daugliter, he could “almost” write a poem out of gratitude ; 
that Lady De R—— was the first who introduced into high life the 
artificial Jelly Candy, which “ melts in the mouth, leaving a charm- 
ing titillation on the tongue ;” and that Jelly Cakes owe their cele- 
brity to Lady Julia H——d, of whom it is said, that “ the change 
of her maiden name of C. arose from the very elegant manner in 
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which a plate of them was pointed out to her by her present lord, 
and the few words of his musical voice which accompanied the 
politesse of the moment. 

What great events from, &c, &c.” 
and then our author signs his initials to the note that conveys 
this interestiug information,—‘‘ W. G.”—This is innocent; but we 


should protest against hearing of the Jelly Cakes afterwards, and | 


finding them turned into images of bliss. At page 18, 4gnes Sorel 
is represented as being the mistress of Henry JV’. and receiving 


inventing Grapes in Candy. 
We conclude with an amusing account of Lewis, Count Zinzen- 
dorf, which begins with a very startling and philosophical desig- 


: , : . and Surgeons at Glasgow. 
from him the revenue of one third of the Bearmoise territory for | eames af Cages 


| This proves that the science of eating, after all, is no liberal 
| science ; and that such finical nicety, and such studious deference 
| to pamper the palate, is more noxious than beneficial ; for let ys 
| only draw a comparison between the plainest and the most choice 

and refined bon-vivans, and we shall find upon an average, that the 
| lives of the latter barely number above half the years of the 
| former.’ 


| The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, author of “ The Ana- 
| tomy of Drunkenness,” and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
Small 8vo. Glasgow, M‘Phunn, 


[Further Notice.] 


nation of a vicious stomach, and ends with a no less strange moral | 


for a compounder of fried butter. 


‘The most insane stomach, or if the expression please better, 
the greatest epicure of whom we have any modern account, was 
Lewis Count Zinzendorf, who was no less distinguished by all the 
memoir writers of the last century, from the solemn Marquis de 
Lamberti, down to the ingenious Baron de Polnitz : the latter of 
whom remarks “that he kept the noblest and most elegant table 
at Vienna.” With all his shining talents, and profound abilities, 
which had rendered him admired in so many different courts, the 
Count was less zealous of his reputation in the cabinet, than of his 
honour in displaying the most splendid, and the most exquisite 
table, that perhaps was ever kept in that or any other capital. His 
magnificence in this point would have been truly wonderful, if it 
had not been eclipsed by various excellencies of a superior kind. 
His skill was so great, that he was equally acquainted with Asiatic 
and Italian luxury. His olios exceeded those of Spain ; his pastry 
was much more delicate than that of Naples; his Perigord pies 
were truly brought from thence ; his sausages were made at Bo- 
logna; his macaroni at the Grand Duke’s Court; and as for his 


Ovr author concludes his book, with copious observations on 


the Management of Sleep, from which we extract the following 
passages :-— 


‘In the foregoing pages, I have detailed at length all the prin- 
cipal phenomena of sleep; and it now only remains to state such 
circumstances as affect the comfort and healthfulness of the indivi- 
dual while in that condition. The first ! shall mention is the 
nature of the chamber in which we sleep: this should be always 
large, high-roofed, and airy. In modern houses these requisites 
are too much over-looked ; and the sleeping apartments sacrificed 
to the public rooms, which are of great dimensions, while the bed- 
rooms resemble closets more than anything else. ‘This error is 
exceedingly detrimental to health. The rooms wherein so great a 
portion of life is passed should always be roomy, and if possible, 
not placed upon the ground floor, because such a situation is apt 
to be damp and worse ventilated than higher up. 

‘The next consideration applies to the bed itself, which ought 
to be large, and not placed near to the wall, but at some distance 
from it, both to avoid any dampness whicli may exist, and admit a 


| freer circulation of air. The curtains should never be drawn closely 


wines, no country that produced a grape of any repute, but a sam- 


ple of it, for the honour of its vineyard, was to be found at his all- 
spacious side-board. His kitchen was an epitome of the universe ; 
for there were cooks in it of all nations; and in the adjacent and 
numerous and spacious apartmenis, were to be found rarities col- 
lected from all the quarters of the globe. 
lect these, his agents for provisions in every country; the car- 
riages on which they were laden came quicker and more regular 
than the posts, and those wlio were well-informed believed that 
the expense of his entertainments ran higher than that for secret 
correspondence, though very possible they might be rendered sub- 
servient to each other. 

‘ In order to display his superior learning, he would discourse at 
large, and deliver the most curious as well as copious lectures on 
all his domestic and exotic delicacies. In these he showed a true 
spirit of justice ; no man was ever less a plagiary. ‘‘ Tis pillau,” 
he would observe, he had from Prince Eugene, who had it from 
the Bashaw of Buda; the egg soup, was made after the mode of 
the Marchioness de Prie; tle roan ducks were stewed in the style 
of the Cardinal du Bois; and the lampreys came ready dressed 
from a great Minister in England. His dishes furnished him with a 
kind of chronology ; his water suey was borrowed from Marshal 
d*Auvergue’s table, wlien he was first in Holland; the pheasant 
tourte was a discovery he made in Spain, where he was so lucky to 
pick up a man, who, as a purveyor, had been in the service of that 
prince of bens-vivans, the Duke de Vendome; but he always 
allowed that the grand schoo! of cookery was the Congress at Sois- 
sons, Where the political conferences proved ineifectual, but the 
entertainments of the several ministers were splendid beyond des- 
cription. In a word, witha true Apician eloquence, he generously 
instructed all the novices in good living; began with a champig- 
non no bigger than a Dutchman’s waistcoat button, and ended with 
a wild boar! the glory of German forests. 

‘On his public days, there was an half hour, and sometimes near 
a whole one, when he was altogether inaccessible; and with res- 
pect to his employment on these seasons, as is ever the case as to 
the privacies of Prime Ministers, there was a great variety of deep 
as well as different speculations. An inquisitive foreigner, how- 
ever, resolved to be at the bottom, cost what it woul|; and bya 
gratification to one of his pages, which might have procured a 
greater secret, he was let into this, wien he beheld trom his recess 
the following scene: The Count, seated in his elbow chair, gave 
the sixnal fur his being realy for the important business, when, 
preceded by a page, with a cloth on his arm, and a drinking glass, 
one of his principal domestics appeared, who presented a silver 
salver, with many little pieces of bread, elegantly disposed ; he was 
immediately followed by the first cook, who, on another salver, 
had a number of small vessels tilled vith so many different kinds of 

zravy. 
First washed and gargled his mout!, and having wiped it, dipped a 


He had, in order to col- | 


His Exceileucy then tucking his napkin into his cravat, | 


piece of bread into each kind of sauce, and having tasted with | 


much deliberation, rinsing his palate (to avoid confusion) after 


every piece, at length, with inexpressible sagacity decided as to the | 


destination of them all. These grand instruments of luxury, with 
Minister having fully discussed this interesting affair, found him- 


self at liberty to disciiarge the next duties ef his political functions. 


together, even in the coldest weather. Some space ought always 

to be left open; and when the season is not severe, they should be 

removed altogether. ‘The mattress, or bed, on which we lie, ought 

always to be rather hard. Nothing is more injurious to health 

than soft beds ; they effeminate the individual, render his flesh soft 

and flabby, and incapacitate him from undergoing any privation.’ 
* * * ” * 


ov 


lhe pillow, as well as the bed or mattress, should be pretty 
hard. When it is too soft, the head soon sinks in it, and becomes 
very hot and unpleasant. 

‘With regard to the covering, there can be no doubt that it is 
most wholesome to lie between sheets. Some persons prefer hav- 
ing blankets next their skin, but this, besides being an uncleanly 
practice, is hurtful to the constitution, as it generates perspiration, 
and keeps up a heat which cannot but be injurious. 

‘A common custom prevails, of warming the bed before going 
to sleep. This also, except with delicate people, and during very 
cold seasons, is pernicious. It is far better to let the bed be chafed 
with the natural heat of the body, which, in most cases, even in 
very severe weather, will be suflicient for the purpose. 

‘We ought never to sleep overloaded witi clothes, but have 
merely what is sufficient to keep up a comfortable warmth, and no 
more. When this is exceeded, we straitway perspire, which not 
only breaks the sleep, but has a bad effect on the system. 

‘When a person is in health, tiie atmosphere of his apartment 
should be cool: on this account fires are exceedingly hurtful, and 
should never be had recourse to, except when the individual is 
delicate, or the weather intolerably severe. When they become 
requisite, we should carefully guard against smoke, as fatal acci- 
dents have arisen from this cause. 

‘The window-shutters ought never to be entirely closed, neither 
ouglit they to be kept altogether open. In the first case, we are 
apt to oversleep ourselves, owing to the prevailing darkness with 
which we are surrounded ; and in the second, the light which fills 
the apartment, especially if it be in the summer-season, may dis- 
turb our repose, and waken us at an earlier hour than there is any 
occasion for. 

‘ During the summer heats a small portion of the window should 
be drawn down from the top, to promote a circulation of air ; but 


'this must be done cautiously, and the current prevented from 


coming directly upon the sleeper, as it might give rise to colds and 
other bad consequences. ‘The late Dr Gregory was in the habit of 
sleeping with the window drawn slightly down during the whole 
year; and there can be no doubt that a gentle current pervading 
our sleeping apartment, is in the highest degree essential to health. 
‘ Nothing is so injurious as damp beds. . On going to 
sleep all sorts of restraints must be removed from the body. With 
regard to the head, the more lightly it is covered the better : on this 

| account we should wear a thin cotton or silk night-cap ; and this 
is still better if made of net-work. Some persons wear worsted or 
flanne! caps, but these are exceedingly improper, and are only justi- 
fiable in old or rheumatic subjects. ‘The grand rule of health is to 
keep the feet waria and the head cool: hence the night-cap cannot 
be too thin. In fact the chief use of this piece of clothing 1s to 
preserve the hair, and prevent it from being disordered and inatted 


| together. 
their attendants, were then dismissed; and the long-expected | 


* Sleeping in stockings is a bad and uncleanly habit, which should 
never be practised. By accustoming ourselves to do without any 
covering upon the feet, we seldom experience any uneasy feeling of 
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gold in these parts, provided we have a sufficiency of clothing about 
us to keep the rest of the system comfortable; and if notwith- 
standing they still remain cold, this can be easily obviated by wrap- 
ping a warm flannel-cloth around them, or by applying to them, 
for a few minutes, a heated iron or a bottle of warm water. * * * 
‘With regard to the necessary quantity of sleep, so much depends 
upon age, constitution, and employment, that it is impossible to 
jay down any fixed rule which will apply to all cases. Jeremy 
Taylor states that three hours only out of the twenty-four 
should be spent in sleep. Baxter extends the period to four 
hours, Wesley to six, Lord Coke and Sir William Jones to seven, 
and Sir John Sinclair to eight. With the latter I am disposed to 
coincide. ‘Taking the average of mankind, we will come as 
nearly as possible to the truth, when we say that nearly one-third 
part of life should be spent in sleep : in some cases, even more may be 
necessary, and in few can a much smaller portion be safely dispensed 
with, When a person is young, strong, and healthy, an hour or 
two less may be sufficient; but childhood and extreme old age 
require a still greater proportion. No person who passes only 
eight hours in bed can be said to waste his time. If, however, he 
exceeds this, and is, at the same time, in possession of vigour and 
youth, he lays himself open to the charge of passing in slumber 
those hours which should be devoted to some other purpose. * * * 
« Almost all men who have distinguished themselves in science, 
literature, and the arts, have been early risers. The industrious, 
the active-minded, the enthusiast in the pursuit of knowledge or 
gain, are up betimes in the pursuit of their respective occu- 
pations; while the sluggard wastes the most beautiful period 
of life in pernicious slumber. Homer, Virgil, and Horace 
are all represented as early risers: the same was the case 
with Paley, Franklin, Priestley, Parkhurst, and Buffon, the latter 
of whom ordered his valet-de-chambre to awaken him every morn- 
ing, and to compel him by force if ‘he evinced any reluctance : for 
this service the valet was rewarded with a crown each day, which 
recompense he forfeited if he did not oblige his master to get out 
of bed before the clock struck six. Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose 
regularly every morning at four o’clock. Sir Francis More did the 
same thing ; and so convinced was he of the beneficial effects of 
getting up betimes, that, in his ‘ Utopia’ he represented the inhabi- 
tants attending lectures before sun-rise. Napoleon was an early 
riser ; so was Frederick the Great and Charles XII; so it is said is 
the Duke of Wellington ; and so in truth is almost every one dis- 
tinguished for energy and indefatigability of mind.’ 


We heartily recommend the work, from which we have made 
these extracts, to the entire perusal of the reader. It is not only a 


pleasant and interesting, but an important work ; for nothing is | 


more important than the rectification of our ordinary states of 
being. 


PH PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Drury Lane. 
Tue visit of the Kine and QuEEn to this theatre took place last 
night. “They are to go to Covent Garden on Monday. The reason, 
we presume, why Drury is visited first, is two-fold ;—it is the 


oldest house, and has long had a titular rank as part of the Royal | 


establishment. ‘The Company have a right, ‘‘in any writ, quit- 
tance, or obligation,” to style themselves ‘* His Majesty’s Servants.” 
They do so upon the larger play-bills ; at least they did, when we 
last saw them ; and we believe they are still on the books of the Lord 


Steward, as possessing a claim to certain pieces of scarlet cloth, asa | 
Covent Garden is a young house compared | 
It is little more than a hundred years old. Drury, | 
under one form or another, dates as far back as the time of 


perquisite, or livery. 
with Drury. 


James I. It was in the time of Charles II, that the company were 
enrolled by patent, as forming part of the royal household; but 
there were King’s players and Queen’s players in the two preceding 
reigns. 

The Royal Party were heartily cheered by the people on their 
Way to the theatre. They came up St Martin’s Lane, and so round 


Long Acre. Upon entering the house, “God save the King ” | 


The box (the left | 
one over the stage, as you look from the pit) was hung | 


was sung, and the party took their seats. 


with a handsome canopy of crimson damask, inscribed over the 
Téspective places of the King and Queen with “W. R.” and 
“A.R.,” a crown and the numeral IV being a little over betwixt. 


fis Masesty, in an Admiral’s uniform, sat in an elbow chair, | 


with the Queen on his left. To the left of the QueEN was Prince 
Grorce of CumBERLAN p, in the dress of a little Hussar; and to 
the Kive’s right, Prince Georce of Campripge ina plainer uni- 
form. The former of these little Princes was most on the qui vive, 
Varying his attitude, and turning about to speak. The latter had 
a quieter aspect, and was pronounced by those about us to be an 


interesting-looking boy. The Queen was declared by the same 
judges to have an intelligent look with her eyes; and the Kive to 
look just like the plain, unaffected, good-humoured gentlemen he 
is, not ashamed to be of his own time of life. Captain Firzcna- 
RENCE, we believe, sat in the next box, with one or two of his 
sisters. Behind the QuEEN was a lady or two in waiting, and 
behind the Kine a lord ditto, The house was very full, but 
not to such an excessive degree as was looked for. The pres- 
| Sure was to the side opposite the Kine. There were a few good 
| seats to be obtained at the limits of the other, in the second tier, 
' up to the last moment. 
_ We must not omit the two yeomen who stood on the stage under 
| the royal box, and who by the general staidness of their faces, and 
| their occasional glances at one another, seemed not to know whe- 
| ther they were to enjoy the play like the rest, or be considered part 
of the shew, or what. It may be mentioned also, that the King 
| and Queen did not leave their box during the whole of the enter- 
| tainments. Refreshments, at one time, were handed in to them, 
| as they sat. 
| It was thought strange that MMassaniello was among the pieces 
commanded to be played. We know not how these affairs are 
arranged. We believe a list of the current pieces are laid before the 
| King, and his Majesty chuses what shall be performed. Be this as it 
_may,Massaniello was exchanged for Figaro, and Figaro was performed 
first. Then came the Brigand, and then the Illustrious Stranger, 
_ It was regretted by the persons in our neighbourhood, that Massa- 
| niello had not been played. They seemed to think, that whatever 
'were the political allusions in it, the Kine and his people would 
have been well met on the subject; that liberty would have been 
applauded, and the cordial Monarch with it. The exchange was 
| attributed to the advice of those, whose popularity is less certain. 
| Perhaps, however, it was as well. Something doubtful might have 
| occurred. Individuals might have taken occasion to make it 
occur. A better jealousy is also on the watch on these occasions, 
| and offence might have been taken, perhaps from a want of know- 
| ledge of etiquette. It was remarked with pain by the persons 
| above-mentioned (who seemed highly respectable men) that when 
_* Rule Britannia’ was sung at the end of the first piece, and all 
| the rest of the house rose, the Kine and QueEN remained sitting, 
Figaro was not very entertaining, nor the Brigand either. The 
_ cast of these pieces is not strong, and perhaps the performers were 
_ daunted by the presence of royalty ; though, for that matter, we 
_ thought it put Hartey in double spirits. Mrs Way.err, who 
| makes a good waiting-maid, and yet not a good Susanna, introduced 

some composition of the day in the room of the beautiful air Venite 
| inginocchiatevi (we forget the,English words). Mr Latraam seemed 
_ harder than ever in countenance, and was less lively in leg. 

The story of the Brigand (as we suppose most of our readers 

well know) is that of an Italian nobleman’s deserted son, who, igno- 
_ rant of his father, turns robber, and getting into the latter’s house, 
_ finds out the secret too late, by the resemblance of his mother’s 
miniature to a portrait on the wall, He is shot, during the hurry 
of detection, by the orders of his father, and discovers himself, to 
their mutual horror, while bleeding to death. This is a good les- 
son to fathers, how they desert their natural children; and must 
_ have comforted those in the house who haa acted otherwise. Mr 
Wattacx began by representing the Brizand in the received bul- 
lying style of voice and manner but ended better, and received 
great applause. We doubt whether he ought to bullyat all, except 
| when he is acting a forced part with his men; for this Brigand is 
a sort of Robin Hood, very just and sentimental; has an especial 
tenderness for his mother’s memory, and a gentlemanly dislike of 
his trade. 

It was thought the Kine looked tired nnd resigned during the 
| greater part of the performance of these two pieces. He sat almost 
| invariably in one posture, with his arms on an elbow chair. We 
observed him once beat time to the music. We believe he did not 
once applaud. 

We speak however of manual applause ; for if it was doubtful 
whether he was not going to sleep during the Brigand, he waked up 
to the pretensions of the J/lustrious Stranger his Royal Highness 
Liston, Prince of Bow bells, and son-in-law to King Aboulifar, 
whose daughter he weds just time enough to have the honour of being 
buried alive at her decease. The ///ustrious Stranger is a vagary of 
Mr Kenney’s, founded on that part of Sindbad’s story, in which 
he relates a custom of the above kind. The reader, who has not seen 
jt, may imagine how laughable it is, when Mr Kenney is the writer, 
and Liston the hero,— Liston shipwrecked, exalted, married, and 
going to be buricd alive! The Kine laughed heartily, repeated] y 
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throwing himself back ; and the QurENn seemed amused. HER 
Masesty paid great attention to all the pieces, throughout. 
We doubt whether the great, if they knew all, would be so 
Teady as they are to laugh at jokes, however droll, founded 
on mock-royalties, and the accidents of high and low degrees. But 
if anybody has a right to laugh, it is a Prince of our genial sort. 
We were not in a quarter, at the time, to enable us to see how he 


took the following passage ; but it produced a thunder of applause 
from the house :— 


“ Aboulifar. Conduct hither my Ministers to pay their homage 
to the son-in-law the gods have provided us; and let slaves and 
attendants await his command. I have long wished to form an 
alliance with your country, which I love and esteem as the pro- 
tector of the weak, and the scourge of tyrants.” 

At the close of this piece, ‘ God save the King’ was again sung, 
and their Majesties, returning their acknowledgments to the house, 
took their leave. They went back the same way they came. We 
met the rolling carriages and stately troop of horse, as we entered | 
St Martin’s lane. The people were shouting, as they did before in | 
Drury lane, ‘‘ The King! the King!” evidently with great good- | 
will; but there was now added a cry of ‘* No Police!” eS 


The two following Stanzas have been sent us, as sung in addition, 
last night, to ‘ God save the King.’ ‘The first is by an anonymous 
author, who signs himself W. P. ; the second by Mr Planché, 

First of the brave and free, 

William, with joy to thee, 
Homage we bring ; 

Thine is no land of slaves, 











! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Planted on heroes’ graves, 
Here Freedom’s banner waves 
Proud round her King ! 





Once more the sceptred dove, 

Emblem of peace and love, 
Wielded is seen; 

Long may her gentle wing, 

Blessings to England bring ! 

Shout, ye who love the King, 
God save the Queen ! 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ry. T ’ 
CHAT NIES. 
Canumny MADE Ussrux.—I em beholden to calumny that she | 
hath so endeavoured and taken pains to belie me. It shall make | 
| 


me set a surer guard on myself, and keep a better watch on my 
actions.—Ben Jonson. 





Inceniovs ANAaLoGy.—Whether a man may live sometime, or 
how long, by the steam of meat, I cannot tell; but the justice was | 
great, if not the truth, in that story of a cook, who, observing a | 
man to use it often in his shop, and asking money, because the | 
man confessed to save his dinner by it, was adjudged to be paid by 
the chinking of his coin.—Sir William Temple. 


Lire,—i1tTs Resources.—The greatest pleasure of life is love ; 
the greatest treasure is contentment; the greatest possession is 
health; the greatest ease is sleep; and the greatest medicine is a 
true friend.— The same. 

Tue Devi. ann Dr Favstus.—John Fust, or Faust, a gold- 
smith of Mentz, was one of the three artists considered as the 
inventors of printing s it is not certain that he did more than supply 
the money for carrying on the concern in 1462. Faust carried a 
number of bibles to Paris, which he and his partner, Schoeffer, had 
printed, and disposed of them ay manuscripts ; at this time the dis- 
covery of the art was" not known in France. At first he sold them 
at the high price of 500 or 600 crowns, the sums usually obtained 
by the scribes: he afterwards lowered his price to 60, which created 
universal astonishment: but when he produced them according to 
the demand, and even reduced the price to 30, all Paris became 
agitated. ‘Lhe uniformity of the copies increased their wonder, the 
Parisians considered it a task beyond human invention ; informa- 
tions were given to the police against him as a magician; his 
lodgings were searched ; a great number of bibles were found, and 
seized ; the red ink with which they were embellished, was said to 
be his blood; it was seriously adjudged that he was in a league 
with the devil; whereupon he was cast into prison, and would most 
probably have shared the fate of such whom ignorant and super- 
stitious judges condemned in those days for witchcraft. He now 
found it necessary, in order to gain his liberty, to make known the | 
discovery of the art. This circumstance gave rise to the tradition 
of ‘The Devil and Dr Faustus,’ which is handed down to the pre- | 
sent time. It is uncertain when Faust died, he was at Paris in 
1466, and it is strongly conjectured, that he fell a victim to the 
plague, which then raged in that capital —/Johnson's Tpegrephia. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


This Evening, the Comic Opera of 
GUY MANNERING. 
[Adapted by Mr. Terry]. 
Lucy Bertram, Miss PEARSON, 
Mrs WAYLETT, Meg Merriles, 
Henry Bertram, Mr SINCLAIR, 
Dirk Hatteraick, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Col. Mannering, Mr COOPER, 
Dominie Sampson, Mr LISTON, 


Julia Mannering, Mrs FAUCIT 


After which, a New Divertisement, entitled 


‘LE ROMANTIC AMOUREDUX. 
The Overture and Music composed and selected by Monsieur Simon. 
The Principal Characters by 
Misses O'BRIEN, BARNETT, BASEKI, BALLIN, LANE, 
M‘HENRY, LYDIA, 


| Mesdames, Vallancey, Gear, Wallmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, &¢, 


Mons. SIMON and Mr GILBERT, 
Messrs. Wieland, Chikini, Bartlett, Baker, Downe, Moxay, Stanley, 
Roffery, Burdett. 


After which, 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 


Antoinette, Miss CHIKINI, Mad. Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. JONES, 
Sir Hippington Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr LISTON, 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. BENNETT, 

Bombardier Bebillard, Mr TAYLEURE, Rigmarole, Mr HARLEY 

Monsieur de Caché, Mr ANDREWS, . 
Mr WEBSTER, Dorville, Mr HOOPER, 
Gregory, Mr HUGHES. 


Roué, 





To-morrow, The School for Scandal ; and The Marriage of Figaro, 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN., 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
ISABELLA; OR, THE FATAL MARRIAGE. 
[By Sournern}. 
Isabella, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 
Nurse, Mrs TAYLEURE (from the Haymarket), 
Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Reed, Shotter, and Vials, 
Biron, Mr WARDE, 
Mr G. BENNETT, Villerov, 
Samson, Mr MEADOWS, 
Mr HUNT, Maurice, Mr HENRY, 
Belford, Mr HORREBOW, 
Officer, Mr ATKINS, 
Gentlemen, Messrs Irwin and Goodson, 
Braves and Tipstaves, Messrs Collet, Grant, Addison, F. Sutton, &e. 
In Act II. AN EPITHALAMIUM. 


The Music, by G. Stansbury, from the Works of Mozart, &c. 
The Vocal Parts, by Mesdames Hughes, Cawse, and Perry ; Messrs Duruset 
and Morley, and Chorus. 


After which, 


Ladies, 
Carlos, 


Mr ABBOTT, 


Biron’s Son, 


/ 


TEDDY THE TILER. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 


Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs. BROWN, 
Ladies, Mesdames Perry and Appleton, 

Lord Dunderford, Mr. EVANS, Henry, Mr. DURUSET 
Frederick, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr. HORREBOW, 
Mr. Scrivener, Mr. TURNOUR, 

Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr. POWER, Tim, Mr. ADDISON, 
Stiff, Mr. HENRY, Apewell, Mr. IRWIN, 
Constable, Mr. FULLER, Richard, Mr. HEATH. 


After which, (8th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR. 


Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, + hie VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Horopipe,) Mr I’. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 
Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 


Bessy Bowline, 





To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; and The Blue Anchor. 


——— 
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